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could, no directions whatever being given. While struggling through miles and 
miles of No Man's Land and acres of barbed wire entanglements, many perished, 
though so near the goal. Unless one has actually seen the desolation and utter 
hopelessness of No Man's Land, it is impossible to realize the tortures these un- 
fortunate and innocent men were subjected to. In spite of all this and what had 
gone before, they told me that if England wanted them to fight for her again, they 
were ready. Here they were taken first to the shower, where the vermin-covered 
rags were taken from them and burned, and an American uniform, shoes, cap, 
etc., given; next in line came dinner, then smokes and anything and everything 
they could muster, until their pockets actually bulged. This was just like home 
they said and we spoke their language. No sooner had one delegation returned 
to their quarters than another arrived; this procedure was irregular, but we 
closed an eye and did all we possibly could for them. These poor chaps walked 
twenty or thirty miles a day. They would have died of starvation and exhaus- 
tion had it not been for the generosity of the Alsatians who gave them food ; ever 
so many died on the way. 

France A. S. R. 

II. 

Dear : On June 1, I was sent to Camp Pike, Ark. When travel 

orders came I was crestfallen, for I thought of Arkansas as a rather desolate 
place, but as I had signed up "where needed" I didn't say anything and really 
my wishes were of minor consideration. However, pleasant was my surprise 
when I found Camp Pike built on timber land with only as much cleared as 
was necessary for buildings, roads, and drill ground. The country is hilly and 
just a mile from the base hospital on Sunset Cliff one gets a wonderful view 
of the Ozarks. The intense heat during the summer was very trying, but 
never have I seen a more beautiful fall. The weather was perfect, the autumn 
coloring of the trees and shrubs was the most wonderful imaginable. One species 
of gum tree was as vivid a red as the poinsettia flower; then the maroon of the 
hardwood maple, the yellow of the hickory, the oak, etc., made a picture which 
I'll never forget. I feel grateful to kind Providence for having directed my foot- 
steps to Camp Pike, not alone for the scenery but also to help with the work. I 
enjoyed all so much. On November 18, I was transferred to Camp May as 
anesthetist. I was glad of the opportunity of doing the work I like so much. 
The hospital was formerly the Cape May Hotel, it is a very fine building facing 
the ocean. Seven hundred patients are accommodated, mostly from overseas. 
Peripheral nerve, face, and head injuries are treated here. The work is in- 
tensely interesting, such wonderful results are being obtained by way of 
reconstructing some of these terribly maimed and disabled men. They are so 
fine about coming to the operating room for anaesthetics and some have had as 
many as six, seven, even eight. I have never heard one of them whimper. It 
fills one with admiration for them. Extensive work is being done along educa- 
tional lines. I believe lip reading has been the most interesting feature to me. 
The men learn it in a very short time and do it so well that it is hard to be- 
lieve they cannot hear a word. 

M. A. P. 

SHORT COURSES FOR NURSES 

Dear Editor: I have been watching with interest the articles written on 
the subject of short courses for nurses. It seems to me that people who have 
for some time entertained the idea that nursing is a matter of work without 
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training are using this epidemic situation to advance the arguments we have 
all had to fight in drafting our state laws. The solution of the problem will 
never be reached by six months' or one year's training. Such courses would 
lead to many undesirable women passing as nurses. Even with a state license 
for such nurses, the public would not always know the difference and the nursing 
profession would suffer from poor work done by them. The best solution I 
can see for the situation is extension of home nursing lessons as outlined by the 
Red Cross Chapter. Particularly, give these home nursing lessons to all 
high school girls. The ignorance of some mothers on the first principles of hygiene 
or home nursing is a crime against our American civilization. My experience 
with the epidemic of influenza in trying to get patients properly isolated and to 
even get mothers to wash the patients' dishes properly, shows the lack of com- 
mon knowledge that every mother should have. However, we need some 
stringent laws to prevent profiteering in epidemics. The graduates of this com- 
munity have don finely. Many have worked for weeks with the influenza for 
$35.00 a week, but our so-called practical nurses have charged $6, $7, and $10 
a day. We know that this year has been extraordinary in many ways, and the 
nursing profession must expect its share of difficulty. As is usually the case, 
we should gain in the end, but we can't let down the bars in the nursing world. 
South Dakota M. V. W. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Dear Editor: In reading Miss Stewart's contribution on Reconstruction, I 
could not but feel that one of the questions the nur ing profession should con- 
sider, is that of hospital and training school officials. It is a self-evident fact 
that we need a greater degree of efficiency in hospital and training school man- 
agement. How can we secure it? Require all prospective superintendents, be 
they physicians, graduate nurses or laymen; all assistant superintendents, all 
training school superintendents, floor supervisors, teachers, operating-room super- 
visors, night supervisors, etc., to pass an examination and secure a certificate or 
license before they can accept or fill certain positions. The public school teacher, 
who is entrusted with the teaching of the children in the public schools; the 
college professor, who instructs the students in our colleges, are licensed; then 
why should the hospital official, who is responsible to the public for the educa- 
tion of the student nurse; the training school superintendent, who is largely re- 
sponsible for the high standards of the profession; the hospital superintendent, 
who is responsible to the public for the degree of service rendered it, be exempt? 
If this were done, we would not find graduates of a twenty-bed hospital assuming 
the responsibilities of a fifty-bed hospital; we would not find improperly trained, 
unethical women assuming the training of young women in our training schools. 
We would eliminate incompetents, thereby raising the standard in all training 
schools, which would result advantageously, in that better trained women would 
leave the training schools. There are hospital superintendents (laymen), who un- 
dertake the management of the affairs of a hospital, but who have absolutely 
no knowledge of the needs of the patient. Because they are wizards in making 
money for the hospital, they are considered good hospital executives. Is "making 
money" the motive for a hospital's existence? It should be a place where the 
ills of the body are cared for in a scientific manner, where sympathy and human 
kindness are found. How many patients leave our hospitals with a feeling of 
distrust? They are disillusioned; instead of becoming ardent advocates of the 
institution, they become severe critics. The woman who accepts a hospital position, 



